THE GREAT TUDORS
particularly profitable. Certainly he died poor; so poor
that he gave instructions just before his death for an un-
pretentious funeral in the interests of his creditors. Of
worldly honours, outside a bare knighthood he received
none. Perhaps this mattered less to him because he left no
son to succeed him. In any event he tried to be philo-
sophical about it.
" Let a man/5 he wrote, " by doing worthy acts
deserve honour and though he do not attain it, yet he is
much a happier man than he that gets it without
desert. For such a man is beforehand with reputation*
And the world still owes him that honour which his
deserts cry for and it hath not paid."
It will never do to tbink of him as a Puritan in the con-
ventional sense of the term. Few men at the Elizabethan
court displayed a keener interest in almost every aspect of
the renaissance culture. Sir Philip Sidney was his son-in-
law as well as his close friend, lived with him and gathered
about him the choice spirits in the Court literary circle.
Edmund Spenser speaks of him as the great Maecenas of his
age. If he apparently knew nothing and cared nothing
about the rather shabby playwrights who gathered at the
Mermaid Tavern, he does not seem to have shared the
Puritan antipathy to the stage. He established a chair of
international law at Oxford. No man in his time, unless
perhaps Raleigh, did more to encourage exploration and
discovery. Richard Hakluyt dedicated to him the first
edition of his Voyages. Drake and Frobisher and John
Davis all owed much to his bounty. We may ascribe this
in part to his inveterate hostility to Spain, in part also to a
definite inclination towards speculative enterprises which
was characteristic of the time. But he had no vision of
Empire. The world beyond the seas was for him as it was
for almost all his contemporaries, simply an alluring way to
wealth. It proved to be a mirage so far as he was person-
ally concerned, and yet we find combined in him the two
elements out of which the foundations of the British
Empire were compounded, religious zeal and commercial
enterprise.
Walsingham comes close to being the conventional
Elizabethan, much closer than the canny, provincial Cecils,
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